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tional press is hardly less guilty, in the sight of 
humanity and of heaven, than the rest. While 
we may not hope for the immediate destruction 
of war, there is this consolation: war was never 
before so universally hated as it is today. 
There never was a time when conditions were 
so favorable for the creation of a sane and whole- 
some public opinion throughout the world as 
just now. 

"War is a game which, were their subjects 
wise, kings would not play at." 

Dr. Jefferson's book is popular in style — 
indeed prolix — but it deserves a very wide 
reading. 

Was John Wycliffe a Negligent Pluralist? 
Also John de Trevisa; His Life and Works. 
By H. J. Wilkins. London: Longmans, 
1913. Pp.xii+ii3- $i-75- 

The question whether Wycliffe was a "negli- 
gent pluralist" has long been debated. West- 
bury-on-Trym was one of the churches involved. 
Dr. Wilkins with the help of several other 
scholars has made a very exhaustive exami- 
nation of the records. All the palliating circum- 
stances — such as the prevalence of the Black 
Death just at the time — are taken fully into 
account. The conclusion seems unavoidable 
that "Wycliffe's record appears blotted with 
avoidable non-performance of duty." 

Yet "whatever estimate is formed of the life 
and work of Wycliffe, without a doubt he was 
one of the foremost Englishmen of his time, 
exercising an all-pervading influence, and which 
today remains a great power in the land." 

Trevisa's work was mainly that of a trans- 
lator. His scholarship was defective, and this 
defect is often seen in his translations. He died 
in 1409 and so was twenty-five years Wycliffe's 
junior. There is a striking similarity between 
their lives and to some extent between their 
works. For example both were canons of West- 
bury-on-Trym, Wycliffe holding the prebend 
of Aust from 1362 to his death in 1384, and 
Trevisa from 1390 to his death in 1402. 



Introducing the American Spirit. By Edward 
A. Steiner. New York: Revell. Pp. 274. 
$1.00. 

At a time when we are told that America is 
winning both the contempt and the hatred of 
the nations of the world, we need to have some- 
one to take his place in the interpreter's house 
and reveal us to ourselves as well as to others. 
For this task Dr. Steiner is fitted by a remark- 
able experience. He has done his fellow- 
countrymen genuine service in this book, in 
which he records his experiences in introducing 
his two visitors to the real America. They are 
shown the "sights"; but also they are given 
a view of something more, the inner temper of 



the people and the ideals that lie behind the 
complex appearance of our civilization. Dr. 
Steiner's task was a difficult one. He displays 
insight, discrimination, and prophetic vision 
in discharging it. It is not necessary to concur 
in all his judgments in order to give him high 
praise as an interpreter of the genius of America. 
He does not lose his way in the midst of our 
bigness; his sense of true values is not obscured 
by the thrust of power in wealth. Dr. Steiner 
introduces the native American to his new 
fellow-citizens quite as much as he presents 
America to the Herr Direktor. For example, 
here is an illuminating paragraph: "The Slavic 
soul is thoroughly Christian in its quality of 
patient endurance, in which it has had long and 
hard tutelage. At the same time it is tenacious 
and unyielding of its particular dogma, having 
been taught from its earliest consciousness that 
its salvation lies in strict adherence to the na- 
tional faith" (p. 149). We noted two slight 
slips of the pen: "The Varieties of Religious 
Experience" is incorrectly named on p. 37, and 
"Boulogna" appears for Bologna on p. 202. 



Vision and Power. A Study in the Ministry of 
Preaching. By John A. Kern. New York: 
Revell, 1913. Pp. 39S- $i-S°- 

This is a general study of preaching, drawn 
from the long experience of the author for 
twenty-nine years in presenting the matter 
to students. The method of arrangement is 
unique and suggestive. Acts, chaps. 10, n are 
taken as the framework into which the writer 
fits his principles and counsels. The expe- 
rience of Peter as he gradually apprehends the 
universal meaning of the gospel and powerfully 
adapts his action to the new vision, lends a certain 
concrete background to the discussion which is of 
value. The material itself is handled in a dis- 
cursive way, nearly always profitable, although 
sometimes, as in the case of the chapter "Power 
through the Personality of the Preacher," 
neither passing beyond the obvious in subject- 
matter, nor attaining distinction of style. 
There are seventeen chapters, the first eight of 
which are concerned chiefly with the vision of 
the ministry of preaching while the remaining 
numbers dwell especially upon the sources of 
power in realizing the larger views and oppor- 
tunities. This is not a scientific treatise on 
homiletics; it does not make any significant 
contribution to the literature on the subject. 
It is, however, an encouraging body of wise 
counsels and needed exhortations which will 
guide a young minister in times of perplexity 
or dismay, and will make any preacher's world 
larger and more worth his best efforts, for vision 
and power are sorely needed by the modern 
clergy. We note the discussion of prayer as a 
response to the divine (p. 49), the insistence 
upon alert thinking (chap, iv), the emphasis 
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upon the real power of the preacher (p. 223), and 
the generally fine treatment of the power of the 
gospel. The author and publisher evidently 
thought the book complete without an index; 
but this is a mistake, if it is to take its place 
among the books to which the students of 
homiletics will refer. The name of Professor 
Ross of Union Seminary is incorrectly hyphen- 
ated (p. 182) and the Greek is boggled on 
p. 262. These are minor blemishes in a well- 
made volume. 

Henry Codman Potter. By George Hodges. 
New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. xiv+ 
386. $3.50. 

This is the biography of the seventh bishop 
of New York, by Dean Hodges. The author 
has had access to the rich materials gathered 
and partly arranged by Canon Schwab before 
his untimely death. By temper and practical 
experience Dean Hodges is admirably fitted to 
record the achievements and to represent the 
fundamental ideals of the citizen-bishop. The 
story is told in a way to hold one's interest 
unbroken, even in controversial episodes, where 
a dull narrator would soon lose his readers. 
The figure of Bishop Potter stands out clearly. 
We are glad that we see him not only as the 
organizer and administrator of a great diocese, 
but also as the wide reader and serious thinker 
(P- 345 is noted with peculiar satisfaction). 
He fives in Stanton Street and uses his eyes. 
Chap, xix is delightful; its sequel, chap, xxiii, 
is heroic. The "Pigeonholing of Heresy" has 
been vindicated as the way of wisdom; would 
that certain non-episcopal church leaders could 
catch its message of common sense! And one 
comes to the end of the book with a renewed 
confidence in the place of real religion in modern 
life, with a sense of honor newly defined for the 
man who gives himself, as Bishop Potter did, 
to the service of his generation through the 
Christian church, and with an invigorated joy 
in the privilege of living anywhere as this 
bishop lived. He was so thoroughly human 
that we feel a new confidence in the worth of 
manhood. Refinement, kindness, chaste humor, 
tireless work, and lofty idealism all are so real- 
ized in the character of Bishop Potter as Dean 
Hodges portrays it, that the worth of a soul and 
the work of a man on this good earth seem 
precious and beautiful. This is an interesting, 
well-balanced, and satisfying biography. 



The Veil and the Vision: Sermons. By J. 
Morgan Gibbon. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1915. Pp. viii+312. 6s. 

Here are 33 sermons, gathered into three 
groups entitled "books," the first of which is 
concerned with the person and work of Christ. 
Sermon 25 gives the title to the volume. In 



their theological discussions these sermons are 
vague and profitless. In his first discourse the 
preacher proposes such explanations as these 
for the terms "Jesus" and "Christ": "Christ 
is the real presence of Jesus. In Christ, Jesus 

prolongs his days Jesus Christ, Jesus 

as Christ inspiring, Christ as Jesus safeguarding, 
is the Soul's supreme authority" (p. 8). Who 
knows what that means? The entire sermon 
"Jesus and the Miraculous" is equally uncer- 
tain. On p. 90 the preacher says, "Both our 
good deeds and our bad, once they leave our 
hands, are placed beyond our reach forever- 
more." But on p. 220 he says, "Are we to be- 
lieve that a pitiless fate registers every act and 
decision of our weak human wills, as though they 
were the final and considered decrees of Medes 
and Persians ? That is the doctrine of the dead 
hand with a vengeance, which, while it may 
carry despair to some, to others it preaches an 
immoral view of life, encouraging men to a 
lamentable and sinful neglect of the possibilities 
that remain to them." Sermon 29 (pp. 269- 
80) is entitled "Summer in the Heart"; the 
text is II Cor. 13:18, "We all, with unveiled 
face reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord, 
are transformed into the same image from glory 
to glory, as by the Lord who is the Spirit"; the 
introduction is an apostrophe to June with 
quotations from Lowell, Browning, and, we 
think, Tennyson; the four divisions, chosen 
"because they appeal most to me and because 
they are free from any miraculous elements, and 
therefore lie open to all men" are: The Saint's 
Vision of God, The Sinner's Vision of the Glory 
of Christ, The Puritan's Vision of the Glory of 
the Spiritual Life, and The Saviour's Vision of 
the Glory of Mankind. This is homiletical 
anarchy. In his practical dealing with the 
congregation, Mr. Gibbon is fearless, direct, and 
mighty. Seldom have we read or heard in late 
years more searching analysis and challenge 
than are here in "The Judgment-Seat of Christ" 
and "The Near-End in Religion." We note 
Bousett for Bousset (p. 6); the omission of 
"that" or "who" in the sentence "No man is 
truly inspired" (p. 10); periods fallen out on 
p. 245 and p. 301. 



The Mighty and the Lowly. By Katrina 
Trask. New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. 

155. $1.00. 

In her play In the Vanguard, Mrs. Trask 
showed her dramatic insight, her discernment 
of character, and her gift of beautiful style. 
Here, in a "message" which is given without 
interruption by chapter divisions, she speaks 
one of the most clear and timely words that has 
been sent forth in many a day. The whole 
matter is compactly put in pages 125-27. The 
contrasted circumstances of Marcus Aurelius 
and Epictetus are set forth in a paragraph that 



